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Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


UNUSUAL MODELS 
Girls’ Washable Dresses 
At Special Prices 


No. 401 —AHand Embroidered semi- Empire 
Dress of checked gingham in pink, blue or 
lavender and white checks; panel front and 
bands on pockets hand embroidered in novel 
design; belt from panel ties into sash at back; 
Peter Pan collar and turn-back cuffs of 
white repp; ribbon bow. 6 to 12 years. 





No. 403—Hand Smocked Chambray Dress in 

pink, blue or yellow; yoke model, hand 
feather-stitched smocking at waistline and 

on pockets; self sash from sides ties into bow 

at back; white repp collar and cuffs. 

6 to 12 years. 3.95 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 
What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 
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B. Altman & Cn. 


THE LATEST WORD IN FASHIONS 


for Men, Women and the Younger Set 


























VISITORS 


from Out of Town are cordially invited to visit the Store when 
in New York 





Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
































KNOX SPORT SUITS 


PORT Suits of Biltmore Tweeds, made with straight 
coats. Norfolk effect, or with inverted plaits as 


pictured. 
Shown in Rose, Henna, China Blue, Light or Dark Gray, 
Sand and Brown. 
Sport Suits of Wool Jersey or “Escorta” (a silk jer- 
sey), as illustrated. ; 
Shown in Grass Green, Navy, Golden Brown, Rose, 
Purple and Daffodil. 
Other styles also in Jersey; lined and half-lined. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS TO ONE HUNDRED 


Sport Hats of Milan, Split Straws, Kofu, Bang- 
kok and Leghorn. Straight-banded sailors. Tri- 
corne models, roll brim sailors and novelty Sport 


Hats. SIX DOLLARS TO SIXTEEN 


~ KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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IS the Woman Citizen makes ready for the press, word comes from IVashington that Senator Jones, Chairman of 
the Woman Suffrage Committee, has served notice on the United States Senate that the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment will be again called up for consideration on Monday, February 10. Full news in issue of February 15. 





Never Give Up Nebraska 


\ 7 EBRASKA suffragists won a final 
N and sweeping victory in their 
long and hard-fought battle to preserve 
from successful attack the partial suf- 
frage law passed two years ago, when, 
on January 24, Judge Flansburg, in the 
district court at Lincoln, issued a per- 
manent injunction against the Secre- 
tary of State to prevent him from plac- 
ing the law upon the referendum ballot. 

Not only did they secure a court or- 
der that bars this law from ever becom- 
ing the subject of a referendum, but the 
intervenors in the case, the anti-suf- 
fragists of Nebraska, were ordered to 
pay~the costs, which will run up into 
the thousands, in partnership with the 
state, which was the nominal defendant 
and which resisted the action. The 
court did not determine in what propor- 
tion the costs should be divided, but as 
the major part of the expense was due 
to the insistence upon technical forms 


by the intervenors, it is expected that in the final disposition of 
this phase of the case they will foot the larger part of the bill. 

The case finally came before the court on a demurrer of the 
intervenors to the evidence presented by the suffragists, which 


BY a decision handed down by Judge Flans- 

burg, Nebraska women are re-established in 
the right of presidential and municipal suffrage 
which anti-suffragists have been fighting for two 
years to wrest from them. The victory for the 
suffragists involves an astounding revelation of 
fraud, forgery and fiction in connection with the 
anti end of the fight. 

Note the personnel of the anti procession— 
“dive-keepers,’ “the notoriously illiterate,” 
“sporting men,” “ soft-drink men,” “ward 
heelers,” “ saloon-kecpers,” “ bartenders,” “ jail- 
birds ”—as it files through the pages of this issue, 
which is here and now virtually turned over to 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association for 
its official, and remarkably well assembled, report 
on its great victory. 

That victory, be it noted, was not won for Ne- 
braska alone, nor for suffrage alone. Woman 
suffrage everywhere stands the surer of ultimate 
sweeping triumph, and good government every- 
where stands the sounder, for the work of the gal- 
lant band of Nebraskans, men as well as women, 
who wouldn’t let corruption go unchallenged, 
wouldn’t be defeated or deflected, wouldn’t give 
up Nebraska!—Ed. 





part of a large number of suffragists, 
men and women. The brewers and 
other special interests have made it 
their special business in Nebraska for 
a number of years to secure control of 
the state Senate. The House they have 
left for the people to choose, as they 
needed control of but one body to negate 
proposed legislation. The suffrage law 
had easy sailing in the House, because 
of that fact, but when it reached the 
Senate it struck a snag, several snags, 
in point of fact. 

For the greater part of the session 
the Senate had been under great press- 
ure from the public and the press te 
pass the bone dry law that the House 
had almost unanimously adopted. Nine- 
teen members of the Senate belonged 
to the clique led by representatives of 
the brewing interests. They fought for 
weeks to secure the consent of the 
House to a bill that would have per- 


mitted the manufacture of two per cent beer—and which would 
have made prohibition impossible of enforcement. 

Into this maelstrom the limited suffrage law was early plunged. 
Only the most careful leadership secured its final passage. 


Suf. 





the court had held to make out a prima facie case of fraud on 
the part of the circulators of the petition for the submission of 
the law to a referendum. A demurrer practically confesses the 
truth of the evidence as adduced, but asserts that it is insufficient 
in law, 

After the demurrer had been overruled the intervenors did a 
lot of legal hemming and hawing over whether to attempt to 
controvert the evidence by calling witnesses of their own, or to 
stand on the demurrer and take to the supreme court the ques- 
tions of law involved. They decided on the latter course, and 
have asked for forty days in which to perfect an appeal. Ap- 
pellate courts invariably accept the findings of fact of lower 
tribunals, so that if the appeal is finally taken it will be merely 
{0 secure a ruling upon law questions affecting the referendum 
Statute. 

The limited suffrage law was passed at the 1917 session of 
the Nebraska Legislature, after weeks of faithful work on the 


frage had friends on both sides of the contest over the character 
of the prohibitory bill, and it was necessary to use finesse and 
diplomacy to prevent one or the other of the contending groups 
from making matchwood of its legislative bark, especially after 
the majority had been forced to adopt the prohibitory law essen- 
tially as it came from the house. Hearings were had upon the 
bill, attended by hundreds of men and women. Finally, in the 
closing hours of the session the Senate passed it, but only by 
the narrowest margin. 

Not having the emergency clause attached to it, the limited 
suffrage law could not go into effect until three calendar months 
after the adjournment of the Legislature, or until July 24, 1917. 
Defeated in the Legislature, the anti-suffragists of the state im- 
mediately set about to suspend the operation of the suffrage law 
by the use of the referendum section of the state constitution. 
On the 21 and 23 of July they caused to be filed with the Secre- 
tary of State, as provided by law, a petition asking that the law 
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be referred to a vote of the people at the next general election, 
in 1918, for approval or rejection. 

This petition contained the signatures of 32,896 persons who 
claimed to be legal voters of the state and to live at the places 
designated therein as their legal residence. At the last preceding 
election for governor there had been cast a total of 291,466 
votes, and under the provisions of the constitution the petition, 
to be valid, should have contained the lawful signatures of not 
less than 29,147 legal voters. It purported to carry 32,806 sig- 
natures, or 3,749 more than necessary. 


HE fact that these petitions were in circulation had been made 
known to the suffragists very shortly after solicitors made 
their first appearance, and as soon as the aggregated mass of docu- 
ments was placed on file officers of the state association sought 
permission of the Secretary of State to make an examination 
and a copy of the names thereon. He declined at first to permit 
them to make such a copy, taking the position that if they desired 
one it would be furnished by his office at the legal rate for copy- 
ing documents. The sum ran well into the thousands of dollars, 
a prohibitive price. Tact and patience were employed to get the 
Secretary of State to the point where he permitted the women 
themselves to make a copy. Later he gave the representatives 
of the association free access, even in the evenings, to the 
originals, in his office. 

Eighteen thousand of the 32,896 names bore the marks of an 
Omaha residence. A complete copy of this list, together with 
the residence numbers given, were supplied to the Omaha mem- 
bers of the state suffrage association, and they began upon a task 
of almost impossible proportions. The other fourteen thousand 
plus names were apparently gathered from two-fifths of the 
counties in the state and presumptively represented 5 per cent 
of the legal voters therein, as required by law. It was not until 
September of 1917 that complete copies of the lists were in the 
hands of the association for the purpose of being checked, and 
this Herculean task was cheerfully undertaken by volunteer work- 
ers. Nebraska elections are held biennially, in the even num- 
bered years, and this fact permitted the work of verification of 
signatures and residences to be thoroughly done. 

Suspicion that fraud and deception had been used, both in get- 
ting genuine signatures and in padding the lists, early gave way 
to positive conviction. As the investigation and checking went 
on proof that forgery and misrepresentation had been employed 
piled up to an amazing height. When it was complete it was 
found that 16,460 of the 32,896 signatures were subject to court 
challenge, and that at least 10,000 of them were the product of 
fraud, forgery and misrepresentation. 


HALF dozen of the most prominent members of the Nebraska 

bar volunteered their services in the proposed action to chal- 
lenge the sufficiency of the referendum petition. These were T. J. 
Doyle, C. A. Sorenson, John M. Stewart and H. H. Wilson, of 
Lincoln, and Elmer E. Thomas and Francis A. Brogan, of 
Omaha. At a conference of these attorneys the form of a peti- 
tion to enjoin the Secretary of State from placing the referendum 
on the election ballot was agreed upon, and the case shortly 
afterward filed. This was in February, 1918. 

The faithful Omaha workers were marshalled under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. H. C. Sumney, second vice-president of the State 
Board, and wife of a leading physician, and Mrs. James Richard- 
son, the wife of a prominent business man. The greater part of 
the detailed labor was performed by these two brilliant and in- 
defatigable workers. They discovered that many of the resi- 
dence addresses given were impossible ones, being located in 


railroad yards or cornfields or on vacant lots. Many others were 
the names of men who had never lived at the addresses given, 
many whose names appeared affirmed that they had never signed 
any such petition, others that they had been induced to sign by 
the representation of the solicitor that it was to submit the ques- 
tion of full suffrage. The work of running down each of the 
18,000 names consumed days upon days of arduous labor. 


e was also found that many of the names were written by the 
same hand, page after page of these appearing in several of the 
petitions. Experts in handwriting from the various banks in 
Lincoln spent night after night poring over the original petitions 
in the office of the Secretary of State, picking out and listing the 
forgeries. These were found to have been scattered all over 
that state. A number of the circulators apparently had found it 
necessary to start off most of their petition sheets by themselves 
placing thereon the name of some fictitious person. 

The petition set up all of these irregularities. It recited that 
the circulators had committed perjury in certifying that these 
fictitious persons had affixed their names in their presence ; that 
many of the names written thereon were not placed there, as the 
law required, in the presence of the circulator, but that the peti- 
tion had been left in pool halls, soft drink parlors, cigar stores 
and barber shops where everybody, including minors, were in- 
vited to sign, the circulator later coming around and gathering 
up the petitions. It also set up that many of the signatures were 
obtained by infants incapable at law of properly circulating or 
certifying to the petition sheets. 

The petition further charges that a number of circulators 
named had each engaged in a systematic course of fraud and 
forgery in procuring and writing names on the petition, thereby 
making invalid all of the names on them. Attached to the peti- 
tion were thirty pages of exhibits, giving the name of the county, 
the number given the petition sheets by the Secretary of State, 
the first name appearing thereon, the name of the purported cir- 
culator and other information designed to apprise the answering 
defendants of the character of the testimony that would be in- 
troduced in support of the injunction petition.* 


HIS suit being against the Secretary of State, the state’s law 
officer, the attorney general, appeared in opposition. He first 
filed a demurrer in which he raised the question of whether the 
women who were listed as plaintiffs, nineteen of the leading suf- 
fragists of the state, Edna M. Barkley, Gertrude L. Hardy, Kath- 
erine Sumney, Ida Robbins, Grace Richardson, Margareta Diet- 
rich, Grace M. Wheeler, Ella Brower, Ellen Ackerman, Henrietta 
Smith, Inez Philbrick, Harriet M. Stewart, Mary Smith-Hay- 
ward, Mamie Claflin, Margaret T. Sheldon, Alice Howell, Ellen 
Gere, Eliza Ann Doyle, Katherine McGerr, had the legal capacity 
to sue; in plain English, that they had no right to maintain the 
action, not being parties in interest. The attorney general was 
soon joined by the attorneys for the anti-suffrage association 
who asked leave to intervene. They joined with the state’s rep 
resentative in arguing the legal proposition. The court held 
against their claim. Although the attorney general had stated 
publicly that he would stand upon his demurrer, he changed his 
mind and filed an answer to the case. Thereafter, however, he did 
not appear in the litigation, the Secretary of State, upon examina 
tion of the papers, having become convinced that the petition was 
honeycombed with fraud. 
The suffragists were prepared with their evidence and desired 
to proceed at once with the taking of testimony. The more 
* Although the Nebraska association retains here the judicial calm that ha 


distinguished it all through its struggle, these are terrific allegations. And mort 
terrific still is the judge’s ruling that they were proved in court.—Eb. 
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wptimistic of them had hoped to secure a favorable decision at 
the hands of the district court, which would have given them at 
mice the right to vote, in time to enable the women of Omaha to 
ke part in the city election in May. The reform elements in 
hat city had vainly attempted for years to break the hold upon 
is government of a machine made up of the big business interests 
md the corrupt elements, and it was believed that with the 
yoman vote success would be certain. As it turned out they 
were successful without the vote of the women, but conspicuous 
among those Omaha men who signed the petition of intervention 
on behalf of the anti-suffragists were the attorneys, stockholders 
and the financial backers of several of the utilities. 


T was not until the full legal time permitted was about to expire 

that the answer in intervention made its appearance, May 17, 
i918. Meanwhile a number of dilatory motions and motions to 
require more specific statements had been filed and argued, and 
an amended petition filed by the suffragists. In their answer the 
antis again set up the defense that the women plaintiffs did not 
have individually or collectively the right to maintain the action; 
that the subject matter of the action is one that can only be 
prosecuted in the name of the state and through its legal de- 





partment ; that the referendum petition was in all respects legally 
suficient both in law and in fact, and that since it contained the 
lawful number of names, it was mandatory upon the Secretary 
of State to place the referendum on the ballot at the issuing 
general election; and denied all of the allegations of fraud, per- 
jury, and misrepresentation. 

Upon the issues joined the trial of the case began. The plain- 
tiffs asked that in view of the large amount of territory to be 
covered and the large number of witnesses who would be called, 
two referees to take testimony should be appointed. The opposi- 
tion urged that one was sufficient, and the court so held. Then 
began the long, wearisome journeys about the state to take testi- 
mony. 

The referee and the attorneys spent the larger part of the sum- 
mer and the early fall in journeying into 18 of the 93 counties of 
the state. Work had already been done by local suffragists in 59 
counties. This was in full confirmation of the allegations of the 
petition. The names of men long since dead were proved to 
have appeared in the petition; minors had signed them; cir- 
culators had left blank petitions at places where men congregated 
and, after they had been filled, had coolly sat down and certified 
to having seen the persons whose signatures were attached sign 
the petition in their presence; men of foreign birth testified that 
they had told the circulators that they were not legal voters but 
were told that that made no difference; others said that the cir- 
culators represented that the petitions were for full suffrage or 
prohibition or something else first found; still others that no such 
person lived or ever had lived at the numbers given opposite 
their signatures; others that their names were forged; boys un- 
der age testified to having signed and circulated petitions; some 
of the circulators told of the illegal methods they pursued in get- 
ting names. 


NE very interesting story came out in the investigation of the 

Omaha frauds. One circulator who had turned in several 
thousand names had located himself at several rooming houses. 
The landlady of one of these testified that the man stopped at her 
house several weeks. She said that he seldom went out, and she 
thought, from what she had observed, that he was a literary man, 
because he did so much writing in his room. An examination 
of his petitions by the handwriting experts disclosed the char- 
acter of the writing he had done. Page after page of the names 
Were in the same handwriting, that of the circulator. Apparently 





he had secured an old city or telephone directory and used this 
as his fountain:of cognomens. The work of selection was very 
bunglingly done. Half a dozen or more names beginning with 
the same letter of the alphabet appeared on the same page in 
many instances, and the experts said it was impossible that this 
could happen where a petition was promiscuously circulated. 

Another device not clever enough to escape the experts had 
been employed by this man. The petition sheets have blanks 
for twenty names. Apparently he had taken half a dozen of 
these sheets and spread them out. On the first line of each he 
had written names closely resembling one another. 
on the first page would appear at the top the name of Meads. In 
the same relative position on the succeeding pages it would ap- 
pear as Means or Mears or Meaks, etc., the appearance on suc- 
ceeding lines in the same relative positions of names similarly 
differentiated showing he had carried out this plan through the 
half dozen sheets. 


For instance, 


ANY of these circulators were not known at the places they 
Meaave as their legal residence. Others were found to be taxi-cab 
drivers, former bartenders, former saloon men, ward politicians 
or political hangers-on and that type. The final hearings were 
held in the Lancaster district court, where the case originated, 
and did not terminate until October. 

The antis also submitted a small amount of testimony, and then 
sought to have the case thrown out of court because they had 
not been given time to present their side in full. This despite 
the fact that they had interposed delay at the beginning, had in- 
sisted on one referee instead of two and at no time had sought 
to hasten the hearing. What little testimony they did present 
was significant. The testimony showed that the anti-suffrage 
association of Omaha, under the leadership of Mrs. L. F. Crow- 
foot, had at first endeavored to employ, to take charge of the 
work of circulating the referendum petitions in the state, the man 
who had been in charge of the publicity department for the 
brewers in their effort in 1916 to defeat the adoption by the 
people of the prohibition amendment to the state constitution. 
He swore that he was unable to secure reliable help, and de- 
clined the job. The antis then employed two lawyers named 
Jamison, and they did the work of hiring and directing the cir- 
culators. One of the prominent anti-suffragists of the city, Mrs. 
C. C. George, testified that the petitions went through the hands 
of the association. She was in the office the last two weeks, and 
said she had thrown out several petitions that did not look good 
to her. Her signature in attestation of the signatures of some of 


(Continued on page 763) 
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AH ERE the Woman Citizen will present from 
time to time a survey of the plays and 
players of the American stage. 








Little Brother 

OR two hours of gripping, sympathetic 
F interest, let. me recommend “Little 
Brother” at the Belmont. The situation, in- 
stantly developed, takes hold in the first ten 
minutes and is held with sustained power to 
the end. The theme is one that present con- 
ditions have drawn under public notice—the 
evils of religious hatreds and of race antipathies. 

Rabbi Elkan, an aged Jew, has lost, some 
forty years previous to the time of the play, 
a little brother, supposed to have been abducted 
or killed in one of the frequent massacres of 
Jews by Greek Catholics. Later he married, 
only to behold another “pogram” led by a 
fanatical priest, Father Petrovitch,.the effects 
of which upon his young wife were such that 
she could not overcome them, and died, leav- 
ing him a daughter born after his emigration 
to the United States. In this country the Jew- 
ish girl grows up, imbibing American democ- 
racy and liberality of ideas from her school life 
and companions, while her father serves his 
flock of poor on the east side, mourns her 
mother, and hopes still for some word of the 
little brother. 

Father Petrovitch, meantime, has become the 
guardian of a youth, George Lubin, and the two 
Lubin meets Judith 
Elkan at a neighborhood club and they wisely 


have come to America. 


conclude to disregard race prejudices and marry 
each other, being much in love. When Lubiri 
tells his Father 
Petrovitch falls into a fury of race hatred and 
Judith tries to tell her father, the 
Rabbi, but is unable to do so. 


guardian of this intention, 
bigotry. 
She goes out 
to meet her lover, but, during her absence, 
Father Petrovitch visits Rabbi Elkan and ac- 
There 
scene of tense dramatic interest between the 


quaints him with the situation. is a 
two men, hating each other and all that each 
stands for, but they are one in the determina- 
tion to end the affair between the young peo- 
ple. Just as they arrive at a decision, the young 


t by particular we want to bring down to cen- 
ter the interpretations of woman and her 
ways, the ideals of womanhood as they are 
staged. We have an idea that there is room for 
a little genial exchange as to woman’s point of 
view and men’s on the subject. 


couple return—married. They are promptly 
cast off by their respective parents, and Lubin’s 
fortune, which becomes his only on condition 
of his marrying in accordance with Father 
Petrovitch’s consent, is denied him. 


HE second act takes up the young people 
T eighteen months later, poor but rapturously 
happy with their baby, though each is secretly 
longing for reconciliation with his own. The 
mother of Father Petrovitch comes from Rus- 
sia to visit him. She is a liberal minded woman 
with no patience for religious bigotry, and dis- 
covering the state of affairs, makes it known 
that Father Petrovitch is not her own son, but 
an adopted one, the “little brother” of Rabbi 
Elkan’s heart, whom she, being a servant girl 
in the Elkan family at the time of the mas- 
sacre, had saved, and, urged by fanatics, had 
dedicated to the church. The bigot is over- 
whelmed with contrition. Rabbi Elkan for- 
gets his wrongs and remembers only that Pe- 
trovitch is the “little brother.” All ends hap- 
pily, with a speech from Rabbi Elkan to the 
effect that, in the present war, past religious 
hatreds have been forgotten and that the mil- 
lenium has at least achieved its inception. 

The humor is colloquial but not coarse, and 
from first to last there is not a demand upon 
the imaginative credulity of the spectator. 

The play is compact, the conflict is due, not to 
any baseness of character in individuals, but to 
tragic circumstances of faith and environment, 
and, even if poorly interpreted, would furnish 
enough of natural interest to hold an eager 
audience. But it is not poorly interpreted. Mr. 
Walker Whiteside, as Rabbi Elkan, and Tyrone 
Power as Father Petrovitch, would give dis- 
tinction to characters far less powerfully drawn 
than these two, while Mr. Richard Dix as 
and Miss Mabel 
Judith are a pair of captivating lovers. 

‘M. #H. F. 


George Lubin Bunyea as 


— 





EANTIME, we shall not, we feei sure, 
make the mistake of taking ourselves too 
seriously as we hold this mirror up to the stage. 





Tea for Three 


EALLY it is Tea for Four—for there 
R is the woman and there is the husband 
and there is the gentleman friend and there is 
you—it being the kind of play into whose well- 
defined illusions you promptly project yourself 
as a high contracting party. 

It’s so easy for a woman to go wrong when 
the curtain goes up on the stage that the 
Woman Who Stays Right has all the fine 
flaver of novelty. This is the woman for 
whom Selwyn and Company are serving “ Tea 
for Three” at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. 

As the author, aided and abetted by that sin- 
cere young actress, Margaret Lawrence, inter- 
prets her, she has a vivid and likeable person- 
ality, and for the encouragement of those who 
insist on wickedness as the sine qua non of the 
eternal feminine, it may be added that she is 
quite as sinuous a liar as the woman who goes 
wrong. 

We always thought that Frederick Perry was 
a good actor, but after seeing him nibble a tea 
biscuit in “ Tea for Three” we realize that we 
have never done him justice. That is not 
merely good acting—that is the ineffably real 
thing. Sometimes Miss Lawrence produces 
a youngish effect of not quite keeping up with 
the chance the author has provided, of walk- 
ing out of character—to be bromidic. Not so 
Mr, Perry. He is truer than the author, and 
where the argument misses the mark you blame, 
not Mr. Perry’s handling of it, but the author's 
fundamental projection of it. 

Arthur Byron has the ungodly task of being 
a true friend to the husband, a devoted lover 
of the wife, and the conscience of the play. 
On the face of it, it seems impossible, but Mr. 
Byron has not been on the stage a long time 
for nothing. Quite frequently he has achieved 
the impossible. He does it in “Tea for Three.” 

When you come to town go to Maxine El 
liott’s Theatre for “Tea for Three.” 


You are sure to like the blend. 
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MARCELLA CRAFT 
_A California girl who has made a success in 
Hurope and with the San Carlo Company in America. 
She appeared in “ Madame Butterfly” with the So- 
ciety of American Singers at the Park Theatre. 


ambitious 


ISS RUTH MILLER, the 
M young singer from Seattle, who has 
been singing the title role in Martha at the 
Park Theatre this season, had had just twelve 
appearances in opera before she achieved the 
distinction of a “near debut” on the Metro- 
politan stage. During her first year before the 
public, she made the record of having forty- 
four weeks’ engagement in Grand Opera. She 
sang with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York; with the Davies Opera Festival 
Company, Philadelphia; the Park 
Company, Chicago, and the Society of Ameri- 
As a girl who can 


Ravenia 


can Singers, New York. 
do that ought to have something of interest 
to say to other girls who are making an up- 
hill fight, the Woman Citizen sent its represen- 
tative out to talk it over. 

In propria persona, the incipient diva is a 
pleasant-faced, kindly-eyed young woman, sim- 
She has 


a clear, soft speaking voice, and is not at all 


ply dressed, unaffected in manner. 


the glittering personality that one associates 
with grease paint, the footlights and _ short 
skirts. Asked to tell the story of her life, she 
did so without affectations of timidity but with- 
out over-confidence. 





quene 

667 WAS born in the West. I inherited my 

I voice from my mother, who was the rival 
of Emma Nevada for a singing scholarship of 
some sort at the time that great concert singer 
began her career. Mlle. Nevada won and my 
mother resigned her aspirations for a musical 
life and married. She gave me a great love 
for music as well as my voice. 

“T was educated in the public schools of my 
home town. During my years in the High 
School, I had the best local teachers of voice 
and of piano and sang in entertainments more 
or less. This was valuable because it took 
away my timidity and gave me self-confidence. 
After I graduated, my mother took me to Paris, 
from 


where I succeeded in getting lessons 


Out 
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GLADYS CALDWELL 
SocieTY AMERICAN SINGERS 

A Chicago girl, who has appeared in the (ilbert 
and Sullivan operas at the Park Theatre. 
Sbriglia. He was an old man then—nearly 
eighty. I studied with him five years and 
worked incessantly, putting in the hours when 
I had to rest my voice on French and Italian. 
It was nearly all work and no play. I did not 
even get over to London which I wanted very 
much to see. 

“A month after my return to New York, 
where, at that time, I knew no one, I lost my 
mother. That was a terrible blow, not only 
because I loved her dearly, but because she was 
a woman of unusual character and energy and 
I leaned on her sympathy and advice. I suc- 
ceeded finally in getting a position with the Cos- 
mopolitan Opera Company, which was holding 
out at the Garden Theatre. There I made my 
first appearance on any stage as Gilda in Rigo- 


letto. 





RUTH MILLER 
SOcIETY OF AMERICAN SINGERS, PARK THEATRE 





ANNE BUSSERT 

An Ohio girl, from the villuye of Delphos, one of 
the many young music students yiven her first start 
throuyh the aid of Charles Schwab. She has made 
a career in oratorio and concert and opera. 
66 EANWHILE, my father, out in Seat- 

M tle continued to tell his friends that he 
had a daughter who could sing and was deter- 
mined to succeed, One of his acquaintances to 
whom he spoke of me was a man who had some 
musical knowledge and an acquaintance with 
Gatti of the Metropolitan. He told my father 
that thousands of girls who had mediocre talents 
were wasting their lives in dreams of big suc- 
cess and spending the hard-earned money of 
their relatives for training which would yield 
nothing because it was put upon nothing. This 
gentleman said there was only one thing to do 
and that was to sing for a competent authority 
and abide by his decision. He offered to make 
arrangements for me to sing for Gatti, with 
the understanding that, if Gatti decided that I 
had no future I was to give up and come home. 

“Tt was not easy to risk my all on that de- 
cision, but I made up my mind to do it. Well, 
I sang for Gatti, and his verdict was to en- 
gage me then and there for the Metropolitan. 
He gave me two roles, that of Musette in ‘La 
Boheme’ and of Mihaela in ‘Carmen.’ And 
that’s all. I am still working, still advancing, 
still hoping.” 


We . you ever really doubtful of the 


outcome of your efforts?” the inter- 


viewer asked. “Did you have seasons of 
despair?” 

“TI think everyone with the artistic tempera- 
ment has seasons of reaction. One gets keyed 
up and filled with a sort of creative inspiration 
and the recoil must go as far from it.” 

“But that is not the sort of despondency that 
I meant. That sort arises from the impossibility 
of ever satisfying the ideal. I mean did you 
ever really doubt your ability to make some 
sort of success? Or were you conscious all 
the time of being equal to the situation? It is 
my hobby that ‘quitters’ quit because they are 
secretly conscious of being ‘camouflage.’ 
They know in the bottom of their hearts that 


(Continued on page 761) 
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“BY ORDER OF THE COURT” 
—Omaha Bee 

HE National American Woman Suffrage 

Association is already predicting that the 

year 1919 will rival 1918 in suffrage glory. In 

1918 there were ten great suffrage victories 

Union 


abroad and three states of the were 


won to suffrage. Nineteen-nineteen is not yet 
out of swaddling clothes, but victories galore 
have signalized its first month. 

One of these is known as the “ Never-Give- 
Up-Nebraska” victory and came last Saturday 
when a Nebraska judge, Judge Flansburg, 
handed down a ruling that “as the proof 
stands” enough names to the anti-suffragist 
petition for a referendum to the people of the 
Nebraska Legislature’s suffrage grant of 1917 
were invalidated by “reason of fraud, false and 
defective certificates, signatures of minors and 
persons, who were not electors, signatures pro- 
cured through false representation of the cir- 
culator and signatures connected with incor- 
rect and fictitious addresses,’ to make the 
petition valueless through lack of the required 
number of names. 

Nebraska women were given presidential and 
municipal suffrage by the Nebraska Legislature 
away back in 1917. Opponents of suffrage got 
up a petition to have the grant referred to the 
vote of the people; 29,147 legal signatures to 
the referendum were necessary; the antis pro- 
duced them, with 3,749 names to spare. 


T was just here that the Never-Give-Up-Ne- 
braska spirit flashed out on the screen. The 
suffragists of the state, headed by Mrs. W. E. 
Barkley, got on the track of some information 
that seemed to spell fraud. Once on the track, 
they never got off till fraud invalidating about 
5,000 names was proved in court. 
It has taken the best part of two years to get 


this matter threshed out in the courts. During 


The People Whaofo 








that interval there came times when the Never- 
Give-Up-Nebraska spirit was tried to its utmost, 
times when the women who were waging the 
fight for their own might have been forgiven 
if they had wiped their hands of the whole 
affair and gone about a sweeter-smelling busi- 
ness. What sources of contamination their in- 
quiries led to may be visualized from some 
points marshaled by the judge in his summing 
up of the case, such as—we quote from him— 
“forgeries,” “fraudulent signatures,” “ certifi- 
cates that were knowingly and intentionally 
false,” etc. 

When it became evident that a black and 
ugly case of fraud was to be established there 
Was a scurrying on the part of the anti-suffra- 
gist women of Nebraska to get their skirts 
cleared of the contamination, and their attorney 
put in a special request to the judge to return 
a special finding that the “Omaha women 
directing the circulation of the referendum 
petitions were not shown to have been itmpli- 
cated in the frauds uncovered by the 
suffragists.” 

Let us hope they were not. 


6¢é HE anti-suffrage forces immediately 

‘i began circulation of referendum peti- 
tions which automatically prevented the law 
from going into effect until it was submitted to 
a vote of the people. This referendum was 
filed in July, 1917. 

“Investigation of these petitions by suffra- 
gists revealed what the women believed to be 
extended frauds in securing names. Attorneys 
were employed and suit commenced to prevent 
Secretary of State Pool from placing the refer- 
endum upon the ballot at the November, 1918, 
election. 

“Every possible obstacle was thrown in the 
way of the suffrage probe by ex-Secretary of 
State Pool, who at first refused to permit suf- 
rage workers to examine petitions. 

“Pool insisted on selecting clerks to copy the 
petitions, but these copies were so inaccurate 
that most of the work had to be done over 
again, the suffrage workers paying all the cost. 

“Hearings were held in Omaha, Lincoln, 
Kearney, Falls City, and many other cities in 
the state, and a mass of evidence was presented 
by the suffragists sufficient to prove extended 
frauds and forgeries. 

“Two arrests were made on charges of 
forgery and these cases are still pending. 

“Except for a general denial of any knowl- 
edge of any fraud by a number of anti-suffrage 
leaders, no effort was made by t'1em to refute 
the testimony of the suffrage investigators.” 

For the following review of the work led by 
Mrs. Sumney and Mrs. Richardson in ferreting 


Mrs. Ellen Ackerman 
Ainsworth, Neb. 








Mrs. James Richardsoy 








out the fraud in the anti 
petitions, the Woman Citi- 
gen is indebted to Mrs. 
Draper Smith, one of the 
leading women of Omaha 
and herself a_ valiant 
the 


worker in suffrage 


ranks : 
cataloguing 


“In card 


RS. SUMNEY 
women who het 
in the investigations t 
face value the fraud 
suffrage petitions for 
Not that anybody ob 
estly represents the u 
people. But the stress 
to these women and ot 
main there not only f 
at large. 


the 18,843 names in Douglas County we discov- 
ered, on a petition secured by one A. O. Bar- 
clay, that 14 names out of 20 began with “ W.” 
On another petition secured by the same cir- 
culator there was one name beginning with 


“E,” 8 with “A,” and 11 with “B.” 


Other 


petitions gave evidence of the same alphabeti- 


cal arrangement of names. 
said we had a case. 
petition showed that of 116 
petitions secured by A. O. 
Barclay 68 were in the same 
handwriting. This Barclay 
three Omaha _ ad- 
and during the 
showed 


gave 
dresses, 
hearing evidence 
he had never lived at two 
of these places, and a man 
of different description but 
giving the name of A. O. 
Barclay lived for 10 days 
at the third address. The 
name of one prominent 
Omaha business man who 
had died three months pre- 
vious to the circulation of 
the 
Another 
two months 
found on two of Barclay’s 
petitions, Another man 
who had been dead for 
three years was found on 
the petition. Witness after 
testified that his 


found 
killed 
previous was 


petition was 


who was 


witness 


The attorneys then 
Inspection of the original 


MRS. W. E. BARKLEY, ? 
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all their work be thrown 
out also. The hearing de- 
that 
saloon keepers and bartenders had these peti- 


veloped forty ex- 
tions on the bars in their soft drink places. 
One circulator testified that “men jn pool halls 
boosted and praised his work and wanted to 
sign again and thought it a good idea to knock 
Eight hundred and _ thirty- 
one names were secured by one Dick Kennedy, 


woman suffrage.” 


a negro who could neither read nor write. He 
appeared in court in jail clothes, being under 

indictment for peddling 
“dope.” He was unable to 
identify the petitions circu- 
lated by him. Many men 
testified that they did not 
sign for a colored man, 
showing that Kennedy did 
not pass all the petitions to 
which he certified by his 
mark. Ten boys, ranging in 
age from 8 to 15, were cir- 
culators. We consider these 
boys incompetent to exe- 
cute the certificate on the 
Sev- 
who could not 
testified 


they supposed their names 


back of the petition. 
eral men 
read nor. write 
were being taken for a 
census of the Roumanian 
men in the’house. Many 
thought the petition was to 


One 


it was a 


“bring back beer.” 
told 
petition to pave an alley. 


man was 


one hearing inter- 


preters had to be used for all but two men. 

“The first man employed to take charge of 
the circulation of the petition testified he gave 
up the work because he could not find reliable 
men to pass a petition of this kind. The atti- 
tude of the man next in charge of the work 
-is shown by a remark made by him on the 
stand that ‘no honest petition was ever filed in 
Lincoln.’ We estimate that in Douglas County 
alone just the forgeries would invalidate the 
whole petition. 

“When the intervening defendants, the anti- 
suffragists, had their hearing they produced no 
evidence but tried to show the ‘ good faith’ of 
They 


talked at length regarding the organization, aim 


the ladies responsible for the petition. 


and object of the anti-suffrage association. 


66 HE Treasurer of the Society, Mrs. C. C. 

1) George, whose name appears as witness 
to the signatures of 81 certificates on the back 
of Barclay’s petitions, testified that she did not 
remember him. On the back of each petition 
is a certificate in which the circulator certifies 
that each man signed his own name in the 
The signature of 
The 


soft drink men testified that although the name 


presence of the circulator. 
the circulator must have two witnesses. 


of Mrs. C. C. George appeared as witness to 
their signatures as circulators they had never 
seen her. Many other men testified to the same 
thing regarding Mrs. George. 

“The following question was asked of an- 
other anti, wife of a rector: ‘Had you known 
that co-workers with you were Dick Kennedy, 
an illiterate negro; Abie Sirian; Gus Tylee, 
employee of Tom Dennison and a detective of 
doubtful reputation; 40 soft drink men; Jess 
Ross, colored porter for Tom Dennison; and 
Jack Broomfield, a colored sporting man, and 
for twenty years keeper of the most notorious 
dive in Omaha; and many others of this char- 
acter, would you have worked with them and 
accepted the kind of petition they would 
She replied: ‘It would have made 


I was working for a 


secure?’ 
no difference to me. 
ceuse and would not have cared who else was 


999 


working for the same. 


HE official roster of the Nebraska Woman 

Suffrage Association includes Mrs. Mary 
Smith Hayward of Chadron, Dr. Inez Phil- 
brick of Lincoln, and Mrs. Draper Smith of 
Omaha, all honorary presidents; Mrs. W. E. 
Barkley of Lincoln, president; Mrs. W. E. 
Hardy of Lincoln, first vice-president; Mrs. H. 
C. Sumney of Omaha, second vice-president ; 
Miss Ida Robbins of Lincoln, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Charles Dietrich of Hastings, corre- 
sponding secretary; Miss Ellen Gere of Lin- 





Mile Marks in Nebraska 
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April, 1917 
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Governor signs the Act of the 1917 


Legislature which - grants Nebraska | 
women presidential and municipal suf- 
frage. 
July, 1917 i 
Antis file petition to have the grant | 
referred to a vote of the people 
February, 1918 
Suffragists enjoin the submission of the 
act to a referendum on the ground that 


the petition is fraudulent 


May, 1918 
Antis file answer in intervention 


January, 24, 1919 
Judge Flansburg sustains the suffragist 
contention of fraud and makes perma- | 
nent the temporary injunction, and the ! 
suffrage law goes back into effect. 














coln, treasurer; Mrs. Martin Brower of Fuller- 
ton, first auditor, and Mrs. E. Ackerman of 
Ainsworth, second auditor. 

Serving in the double capacity of officer and 
member of the Finance Committee were Mrs. 
Hardy, Miss Robbins, Mrs. Brower, Dr. Phil- 
brick, Mrs. Sumney, Mrs. Dietrich, Mrs. Acker- 
man, Mrs. Hayward and Mrs. Draper Smith. 
and 


Finance Committee who bore the brunt of the 


It was these officers members of the 
responsibility throughout the months of the 
petition campaign and the long legal battle. 

It is interesting to note that at the last elec- 
tion Mrs. Dietrich, the corresponding secretary 
of the state suffrage association, ran for a posi- 
tion on the school board in her city. She was 
defeated by a young German barber, and one 
of the arguments used against the woman can- 
didate was that she was too well educated. 
Mrs. Dietrich is the wife of a former Governor 


and United States Senator from Nebraska 
and is active in civic and social service 
work. She was one oi the organizers of* 


a unique home which cares for old people per- 
manently and gives temporary shelter to young 
people and children. She is also secretary of 
the Home Service Section of the County Red 
Cross and spoke for practically every drive dur- 
ing the war. During the recent influenza epi- 
demic, having been appointed by the Mayor of 
Hastings to aid in alleviating the situation, Mrs. 
Dietrich established a diet kitchen and herself 
went into the homes and nursed many patients. 
All this, together with a course at Bryn Mawr, 
only served, so it seemed, to make her too well 
educated for the school board. 

The Women’s Relief Corps of Nebraska also 
looks to a member of the suffrage board, Mrs. 
E. Ackerman, ardent 


workers, 


for one of its most 
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When Babushka Came 


T was a wonderful scene when Catherine Breshkovsky, * the 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution,’ arrived in New 
York city. The motley crowd that greeted her at the station in- 
cluded many different types—huge six-foot foreigners with 
shaggy beards, elegantly dressed Americans, bright-faced settle- 
ment workers, and tiny Russian children offering red flowers. 

Madame Breshkovsky had written to us that she was greatly 
changed and that perhaps we should hardly know her. After her 
manifold sufferings and hardships it was to be expected that there 
would be a sad alteration in her. To our amazement she looked 
almost exactly the same as when she left America fourteen years 
ago. There was the same sturdy figure, the same cheery face, ap- 
pearing hardly a day older; the same bright, loving, invincible 
smile. The only visible change was the loss of a few teeth, and 
when that sunny smile shone out the loss was speedily forgotten. 
She had more strength, too, than was to be expected. A constant 
stream of visitors poured in to see her at the Henry Street settle- 
ment—reporters in shoals, camera men, old friends, new admir- 
ers, millionaires, people from the slums, Americans who had read 
“The Little Grandmother,” and representatives of various fac- 
tions among the Russians. Although her friends tried to save her 
strength, she wanted to meet everybody, and she was especially 
pleased to greet young girls. After two days at the settlement 
she removed to an apartment at the Hotel Majestic, provided for 
her by some of the Russians. 

Madame Breshkovsky says that she has come to America with 
‘two objects: first, to make known the truth about the present 
condition of Russia; second, to get help for the four million 
orphans and half orphans in that country. There are two million 
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Great is the good fortune of the Woman Citizen 
in being able to present this lovely, lively story of 
Russia’s most famous woman, limned by America’s 
most famous suffrage journalist. Only Babushka 
could furnish forth the opportunity for such a story 
as this. Only Alice Stone Blackwell could make so 
well considered use of the opportunity.—Ed. 

















children who have lost both their parents and two million more 
who have lost their fathers. Madame Breshkovsky hopes to se- 
cure in America money with which to feed, clothe and educate 
them. She also hopes to enlist a large group of young Americans 
to go back to Russia with her as teachers and nurses. 


ER plan is to have the children brought up in farm colonies 
H outside of the cities, and even of the villages, because this 
will be both more wholesome and less expensive. She says that 
Russia has plenty of fertile land, far off among the forests and 
the steppes, and that with tools and teachers the orphans can cul- 
tivate the ground in spring and summer and study in the autumn 
and winter. 

She wants young American women who can teach cooking. 
sewing, knitting, laundry work, dairying and gardening; young 
men who are carpenters, smiths, farmers, foresters, brickmakers, 
steel workers, shoemakers and makers of furniture. With the 
money raised in America she hopes to provide tools and mate- 
rials. The zemstvos also will contribute. 

She says the young Americans who undertake this work with 
her must understand clearly in advance that it will involve 
much hardship and discomfort. They must be prepared to face in- 
tense cold in winter and very rude and primitive accommodations 
all the year around. Their living expenses will be provided, but 
the pay will be very small. There will be compensations, however, 
The Russians are good-hearted and affectionate people. The 
children will soon become attached to a good teacher or nurse, 
and she can exert a great influence over them. 

When the people in Moscow and Petrograd were starving some 
benevolent women took several hundred orphans away into the 
country, where they could be fed, and this large group of chil- 
dren of all ages soon became like one big family, the older ones 
helping to care for the younger as if they were their own brothers 
and sisters. 

For years Madame Breshkovsky has been preaching that the 
most important task for every country is to bring up its young 
properly and to give them a good education. The war and the 
post-war conditions in Russia have made this problem particularly 
acute. If these four million orphans are allowed to grow up at 
haphazard; Madame Breshkovsky says, they will become a gen- 
eration of hooligans, who will be a curse to their country for 


many years to come. 
669 HOPE that the Americans have the habit of being accurate 
I and orderly,” she said, “and that the young Americans 
who go to Russia will exact order and accuracy from the children. 
We Russians are nonchalant and negligent and lazy. We are in- 
clined to read and dream and let our duties go.” She added that 
the young Americans who undertake this long journey should go 
with the determination to devote at least one year to this work, 
and preferably two or three. 
In regard to the general condition of Russia, she says that the 
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country is ruined and starving. Industry is at a standstill. The 
state of the railroads is very bad and transportation will soon be 
entirely disabled. To make things worse, the vast length of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway runs through the dominions of several 
different dictators, and goods passing through have to pay tribute 
in the form of bribery to several different sets of officials. Those 
that get through profit only the speculators, who sell them to a 
few rich people at an exorbitant price. Vast quantities of sup- 
plies have been waiting at Vladivostok for years, unable to be 
moved. The effort to start trade with Russia will do no good, in 
her opinion, until there is a stable government and a restoration 
of the means of transportation. 

Madame Breshkovsky says that there can be no stable govern- 
ment of Russia under any dictator. The minds of the great mass 
of the people are so thoroughly permeated with the idea of free- 
dom and with the hatred of oppression that the rule of any dic- 
tator would be shortlived. Only a National Constitutional As- 
sembly, elected by the whole people, she says, can give all Russia 
confidence and peace. 


Figen BRESHKOVSKY is very hot against the Bolshe- 
viki, and it is natural that she should be. Feeling between the 


' different factions in Russia runs high and is very bitter. The So- 


cialist Revolution party, of which she was one of the founders and 
which she had devoted a large part of her life to building up, had 
a majority in the National Constitutional Assembly which the 
Bolsheviki forcibly dispersed. Her party’s immediate program 
included universal suffrage, universal education, full freedom of 
speech and of the press, autonomy for the different nationalities 
embraced in the old Russian empire, and, above all, “ the land to 
those who cultivate it.” Beginning with this minimum, Russia, 
she believes, would have gone on by solid and steady steps to such 
a future as the Socialists desire. The seizure of the government 
by the Bolsheviki, whether well or ill meant, was followed by 
civil war in Russia, by German invasion, by the embroiling of 
Russia with her allies, and by widespread misery and starvation. 
The Russian revolution is as dear to Madame Breshkovsky as her 
own child, and she feels as wrathful as a mother whose child 
should have been seized by some unlicensed medical practitioner 
and subjected to an operation which has thrown the child into a 
long and wasting illness. That is about the light in which the 
situation presents itself to her; and she cannot think or speak of 
the Bolsheviki with patience. 

Madame Breshkovsky denies emphatically that in Russia 
women are compelled to accept husbands chosen for them by the 
Government. She says “in one or two small soviets some such 
foolishness was proclaimed, but nobody would obey. It was never 
proposed for all Russia, and it was never carried out.” 

She also scouts the story that women have been made “ com- 
mon property” or are subjected to any governmental compulsion 
in matters of sex. She says “ women have more freedom now in 
Russia than they ever had before.” 

So far as the suffrage question is concerned, Madame Bresh- 
kovsky says that when the revolution came equal suffrage for 
women was accepted by the men of all parties without opposition. 
It has had a profound effect upon the minds of the peasant 
women. They used to be often beaten by their husbands. Now 
the idea of freedom and equal rights has taken firm root among 
them. Instead of submitting to beatings from her husband the 
sturdy peasant woman defends herself, and sometimes she even 
beats him, especially if he is drunk. The fact that during the war 
the women have had to do every kind of work has also contributed 
to this sense of independence. 

(Continued on page 761) 
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The 
Book 
Stall 


NE of the best ways to know what Sen- 
O ator Helen King Robinson has to say in 
Preparing Women for Citizenship (The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y.) is to bite into her crisp 
paragraphs. Crispness is wherein Mrs. Robin- 

son scores. She has gone such a long way on 

the road to freedom herself that she does not 
want to set down old and flabby arguments 
which have been manhandled to death. 

“No American, not even one left over from 
yesterday,” she says, “can any longer find it 
stimulating to argue that women should—or 
should not—vote.” 

Having brushed the snows oi yesteryear out 
into the sweepings for the sun to melt, she 
starts off with the question the Great War has 
dumped on the world—‘“ Where do we go from 
here?” * For women are here, the war has put 
them here, and every one is looking around 
‘with, What next? written in her eyes. 

Senator Robinson’s question is one “ every 
thinking woman throughout the wide, wide 
world is asking herself today,” says Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt—and adds, “ Her clear, brilliant 
answers are bringing order out of the chaos 
of general thought.” One of these answers is 
a specific for the disease that ails the world. 

“ Citizenship, whether for men or women, is 
not a periodic spasm at election time, but a 
daily chore,” spelling hard study and much 
thinking. 

After this woman must open her eyes very 
wide and see what is going on in her own 
town; she must find what her own opinions are 
and stabilize them before she commits them 
to the ballot box, and, finally, she should be- 
come what Mrs. Robinson calls “a stockholder 
in a Power Company,” that is, she should line 
up with the most efficient civic organization 
she can find that is going her way. Having 
been a senator in a woman voting state, Mrs. 
Robinson just accepts the fact that all Ameri- 
can women are soon to be transferred from 
the “associate to the active citizenship list,” 
into which, by indirection, the Constitution of 
the United States, which left out “ woman, as 
well as God,” dropped her. 

But her book is equally for the women still 
in the associate citizen class; for citizenship 


training may begin at any time. It has been 








going on ever since women began to say, “ The 


,” 


state—it is ‘we. It will keep going on with 
every effort women make to become a part of 
the movement towards the “tall white vision” 


of social improvement. 


ELEN RING ROBINSON’S contribu- 
H tions have been a striking feature of the 
Be- 
ginning a little tentatively, not wholly sure of 


Pictorial Review during recent months. 


editors or readers, Mrs. Robinson has become 
ever more attention-compelling in what she has 
to say and more and more diverting in her 
way of saying it, until today her “point of 
view” can be accounted possessed of a particu- 
lar potentiality, something that in its fullest 
realization promises to stand forth as woman’s 
own thought, As reflected through the medium 
of current literature at least woman’s own 
Rather it is 
what some man editor thinks the readers of 


thought is very little her own. 


his magazine think they want her to think. 
The magazine world is full of men editors of 
that ilk, which makes it pleasant to be able to 
point to an exception—Mr. Arthur Vance of 
the Pictorial Review. Of all the men editors 
of women’s magazines, Mr. Vance stands very 
much alone in a spirit of daring that sustains 
him apparently in giving women writers their 
head as he commissions them with some high 
adventure in interpreting the woman spirit of 
the times. 

At a time when suffrage was a far call from 
the outermost West, he sent interpreters out 
after it and let it dominate his magazine for 
months. Of all the men editors he may be ex- 
pected to be the one to value each new aspect 
of the woman movement in unafraid and fair 
fashion as that movement works itself out in 
twentieth century expression. 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Vance’s ed- 
itorial progressiveness is not stressed in the 
“The Pictorial Re- 
view” can’t be called a very definitive name 


name of his magazine. 


for a magazine to which the modern woman is 
to turn for highly specialized interpretation. 
But don’t be deflected by the name. In the 
magazine itself you will now and then come 
across a new note that sings with challenge— 
and with promise.—Ep. 





Welcome Home to Mrs. 
Whitehouse 


HE New York State Woman Suffrage 

Party is hostess at a Welcome Home din- 
ner, this Saturday evening, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
at seven o'clock, in honor of Mrs. Norman deR. 
Whitehouse, state chairman, who has just re- 
turned from an extended stay abroad, where 
she went on a special mission from the Creel 
Publicity Bureau. Following the dinner, Mrs. 
Whitehouse will speak on “ Woman in Govern- 
ment Service Abroad.” 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, vice-president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who also has just returned from Europe, 
where she has been in the interest of the Over- 
seas Hospitals, will tell of the work accom- 
plished by the hospitals. 

“A New World for Women” will be the 
subject of the talk which will be given by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
National Suffrage Association. 

An added interest at the dinner will be the 
the “ Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution.” 


presence of Mme. Breshkovsky, 


Personal 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
A resignation of Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid of 
New York as treasurer of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Party because of other im- 
Mrs. Reid is 
one of the notable women in the suffrage move- 


portant demands upon her time. 


ment, and her long-time contribution of time 
and talent has been of an extent and a capacity 
that cannot be computed in language. Her suc- 
cessor will be Mrs, Charles Noel Edge, who 
has been serving the Party ably as correspond- 


ing secretary. 


OR the first time in the history of Seattle 

financial circles, a woman has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of a bank. 
The National Bank of Commerce of that city, 
at a recent meeting of the stockholders, elected 
Mrs. Agnes H. Anderson a director. 
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When Babushka Came 
(Continued from page 759) 

HE was asked whether the morality of the 

Russian women had deteriorated badly 
since the revolution, as has been reported. She 
answered: “The morals of the peasant woman 
are generally good. Here and there an excep- 
tion is found, and this may have given a bad 
name to the whole, as one black sheep dis- 
credits the flock. But the women are, as al- 
ways, a hundred times better than the men. 
Women everywhere must exert themselves to 
bring up their children, especially the boys, to 
be honest and good and moral.” 

She says, however, that there has been a’ de- 
terioration of character in Russia since the 
abortive revolution of 1905 because of the lack 
of good education. Parents were so afraid 
that their children would imbibe revolutionary 
ideas that they encourage them to study any- 
thing and everything except the welfare of the 
people, so that the young generation (among 
the educated classes) has “all sorts of diplo- 
mas,” but very little strength of character or 
enthusiasm for human welfare. Corruption 
has been increased by the war, by the condi- 
tions that have followed the war, and by the 
intrigues of German agents. 


T was a great privilege to be much with 
Madame Breshkovsky during the first few 
days after her landing. It was an especial de- 
light to watch her meeting with some of her old 
friends and colleagues. The light upon their 


faces was beautiful. Particularly touching was 


the meeting between her and George Kennan. 
He had been absent in Japan when she was 
in America before, and they had not seen each 
other since they parted in the icy wilderness 
of Siberia thirty-five years ago. At that time 
she said to him: 

“Mr. Kennan, we may die in exile, and our 
children may die in exile, and our children’s 
children may die in exile; but something will 
come of it at last.” 

He wrote that when he left her he felt that 
his standards of courage and fortitude had 
been raised for all time, “and raised by the 
hand of a woman.” 

Now they met again, when the heads of both 
wete gray, after the revolution had come and 
the rule of the Czar had been swept away for- 
ever. They approached each other with shin- 
ing faces and embraced, and then the “ Grand- 
mother” executed a little dance. Her joy eas- 
ily takes this form. She has growm very hard 
of hearing, but the feet that have marched for 
thousands of miles over the snows of Siberia 
and many more thousands through the thorny 
paths of a revolutionist missionary, are still 
light enough to “trip it.” Again and again 
during these few days we have seen her liter- 
ally “ dancing and prancing.” 

She does not wish for armed intervention 
by the Allies in Russia. In spite of the dark 
picture that she draws of the present condition 
of her country, her faith in an ultimate happy 
future for Russia is still as strong as ever. 
The friends of freedom in Russia must knuckle 
down anew to hard work, she says, but the end 


is sure. Aice STONE BLACKWELL. 


Out of the West 
(Continued from page 755) 
they have attempted something that is beyond 
their ability to do, and they seize the first con- 
venient pretext for laying the failure to cir- 
cumstance.” 
Miss Miller reflected. “TI 


more or less true,” she replied. 
things 


that is 


“T never gave 


believe 
up in- despair, though looked pretty 
black at times, because I had my voice and be- 
lieved that the rest was a matter of my own 
determination and will to work. I can't say 
now how far success will go. I can only say 
that I am willing to make any sacrifice and that 
I can supply the work and the will I'll go 
just as far as these two things, acting on my 


voice, will let me.” 


T this point in the conversation, various 
A persons who had been awaiting their turn 
to meet the young singer entered the room and 
the interview was cut short. It has its point, 
however. A tremendous amount of disappoint- 
ment and a tremendous amount of wasted en- 
ergy are generated by young people in not try- 
ing to get competent criticism in the early 
stages of a career. Friends are quite honest in 
their compliments, but they know nothing about 
the matter. The only competent judge of a 
voice is a cold-blooded, disinterested person 
who knows good voices from bad and will give 
The rest is for the secret 


Only she can measure 


an honest opinion. 
soul of the possessor. 
her own capacity for endurance, for bearing 
up under strain and disappointment, for subor- 
dinating her other wishes and desires to one 
Only she can gauge what 
Only she can be sure 


purpose in her life. 
success is worth to her. 
of how far a measure of success can compen- 
sate her for what she must resign to obtain it. 
Miss Miller’s wholesome, bright-eyed appear- 
ance speaks for the fact that she has found a 
great deal of happiness in possessing a fixed 
objective and in working for it. If only every 
woman would have an objective—not 
sarily a career, but a determination to make the 


neces- 


best out of any gift she may have, whether it 
be for darning socks or dusting furniture or 
managing a house or just making life pleasant 
and easy for the man who is her means of sup- 
haphazardness of 
It is the lack 


port! It is the women’s 
lives that makes their tragedy. 
of any fixed and dominating purpose which 
makes women an easy prey to the temptations 
of idleness, extravagance, and the desire for 
nervous excitement. Every woman _ should 
make a point of keeping constantly in mind 
that statement of Barrie’s to the effect that, 
when he had nothing else on hand, no one 
yielded more blithely to temptation than Senti- 
mental Tommy, and none was stronger to re- 
sist it when he had something else in view. 


M. H. F. 
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North Carolina Suffrage Story 
(79 HE outlook for equal suffrage in 

/- North Carolina is brighter than ever 
before in the history of the movement,” says 
the Greensboro Daily Record in an enthusiastic 
review of the recent convention of the State 
Suffrage Association. This gratifying growth 
of public sentiment on the question of suffrage 
is accredited in a large measure to Mrs. John 
S. Cunningham of Durham, retiring president 
of the organization. 

Mrs. Cunningham took the fresidency two 
years ago with a depleted treasury. The treas- 
urer’s report at that time showed that $90 had 
passed through her hands. During the year 
just closing Mrs. Cunningham and her officers 
expended for their suffrage work something 
over $900, which had been contributed and paid 
into the treasury during the year. To the 
Women’s Overseas Hospitals the North Caro- 
lina association contributed $350, the remaining 
fund in the treasury going to state and national 
work. 

Something of the growth of suffrage senti- 
ment in North Carolina may be judged from 
the thousands of men and women who have 
spoken through resolutions in favor of suffrage 
for women. Among the large organizations 
teking such action within the past year were the 
Republican State Convention, representing 150,- 
000 voters; the Durham County Convention, 
representing 50,000 persons; the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, representing 300,000 persons; 
the Farmers’ Union, representing 25,000 farm- 
ers; the Women’s Federated Clubs of North 
Carolina, representing 8,000 women, and the 
Trained Nurses’ Association. The action of 


these bodies represented one phase of the suf- 
frage activities carried out during Mrs. Cun- 
ningham’s regime. In the meantime the suffra- 
gists found time to be leaders in war service 


work, 


HESE were some of the features brought 
T out on January 10 at what was said to be 
the best suffrage convention ever held in North 
Carolina. A big feature of the convention was 
the address by William Jennings Bryan. The 
Governor of the state, all the state officials, 
prominent members of the Legislature and 
thousands of other men and women were pres- 
ent at the mass meeting. 

Miss ‘Gertrude Weil of Goldsboro, who suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Cunningham, comes to her new du- 
ties well equipped for leadership. The Daily 
Record in closing its article on the convention 
says: 

“Miss Weil is the best answer to the poli- 
ticians’ objection that southern women do not 
want to vote, and the Legislat:ire now in ses- 
sion in Raleigh is about ready to capitu'ate and 
admit that if a woman says she will she will.” 


Addresses Tennessee Legislature 
HE Legislature of Tennessee was urged to 
memorialize Congress on behalf of the 

Federal Amendment in a stirring address de- 

livered by Mrs. T. T. Cotnam of Little Rock, 

Ark., before a joint session of the Icgislative 

body on January 23. At the conclusion of the 

address the legislators extended a rising vote 
of thanks to Mrs. Cotnam on motion of Repre- 
sentative J. F. Griffin. A committee composed 
of Senators Miller, Carter, and Clark and Rep- 
resentatives~ Griffin, Montgomery, and Odle 
escorted Mrs. Cotnam to the platform. Mrs. 

Cotnam, who is a member of the Board of the 

National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tion, was accompanied by a number of promi- 

nent suffragists. Mrs. Leslie Warner, President 
of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage Association, in- 
troduced Mrs. Cotnam to the assembled solons. 





























Mrs. Cotnam told of the rapid growth of 
suffrage throughout the world and the part 
women are taking in world development. She 
pointed with pride to the tremendous strides 
made by suffrage in Arkansas and urged Ten- 
nessee, its neighbor, to follow Arkansas’ ex- 
ample. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Cotnam’s address, 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley of Nashville, a vice- 
president of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, was called upon for a 
talk. 

Mrs. Cotnam delivered the principal address 
the following evening at the mass meeting 
which featured the convention of the City 
Suffrage Association of Nashville. 

Mrs. Reau E. Folk the newly elected chair- 
man of the association, presided at the evening 
session. Mrs. Leslie Warner, one of the 
speakers of the evening closed her eloquent ad- 
dress with the hope that the senior Senator from 
Tennessee would still be reached by the voice 
of the people. 

Mrs. Guilford Dudley spoke of the new world 
problems and expressed the belief the South 
would meet the new demands and become in- 
deed a true new South. 

“Tt will be a wonderful inheritance to one’s 
children to have had a share in the victorious 
struggle for the franchise,” said Mrs. Cotnam 
in the course of her address. “ There are many 
patriotic societies in this country, but nothing 
is heard of societies of descendants of those 
people in this country who in revolutionary 
times had no part in achieving American liberty. 
Those who help the movement now are like the 
boys who fought in France helping to win hu- 
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man liberty. Enlist in the army which will 
bring about freedom for all the women of 
America.” 

The report of the work accomplished by the 
City Suffrage Association during 1918 was 
made by Mrs. W. J. Morrison, chairman, dur- 
ing the business sessions which were held at 
the Hotel Hermitage following a luncheon and 
a program of talks. The association is en- 
tirely out of debt and has a registered member- 
ship of 1,475. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
included: Mrs. Reau E. Folk, chairman; Mrs. 
Harry W. Evans, honorary chairman; Mrs. 


James S. Frazier, first vice-chairman; Mrs. 


Frank Avent, second vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Katherine Allen, third vice-chairman; Miss 
Louise Lindsley, fourth vice-chairman; Mrs. 


A. C. S. Jackson of the First Ward, fifth vice- 
chairman; Miss Patti Ready West, recording 
secretary; Miss Moe Selley, treasurer; Mrs. 
Lyon Childress, 
Mrs. Lou Lusky, finance; Mrs. 


auditor. Chairman Standing 
Committees: 
Alex Fall, literature; Mrs. R. A. Henry, mem- 


bership; Mrs. Joseph Gray, mectings, 


Never Give Up 


(Continued from page 751) 
the circulators appeared on the petitions they 
turned in. 

Meanwhile the attorneys for the anti-suffra- 
gists had filed with the Secretary of State a 
demand that he comply with that section of the 
referendum law which requires him to send to 
each voter a statement of the proposition upon 
which he is to vote—although this one never 
reached him—thus entailing a useless expense 
upon the state of $5,000. As illustrating the 
desire of the opposition to make the challenge 
of their referendum petition costly the attor- 
neys who appeared for them, in a number of 
the hearings, were instructed to enter a long 
series of objections to every question asked by 
the attorneys for plaintiffs. These appear in 
full in the record of testimony which will have 
to be paid by one side or the other. At one 
hearing a new attorney appeared who had evi- 
dently not been fully instructed. He did not 
make the usual objections. At recess, however. 
he had apparently been informed of his sin of 
omission, as he asked leave to have the formal 
objections entered to the questions asked and 
to which he had not objected at the time. 

The case was tried before Judge Leonard A. 
Flansburg of Lincoln, and he was compelled to 
make his decision at a date sufficiently sepa- 
rated from that of the election to enable the 
Secretary of State to advise the county clerks 
who make up the ballot as to what should be 
done with the referendum. Judge Flanshurg 
held that the plaintiffs had made out a prima 
facie case and were entitled to a temporary in- 
junction restraining the Secretary of State from 
case and were entitled to a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the Secretary of State from 
placing the referendum on the ballot. At the 
same time he held that the defendants were en- 
titled to present their case, and so enjoined 





the women from voting at the coming election, 
a power that the attorney for the suffragists 
advise he did not possess, since no such order 
had been prayed for. The court took the posi- 
tion that the referendum petition could be sub- 
mitted at the general election in 1920 if the 
defendants were able, in the interim, to make 
such a showing as destroyed the case made out 
by the plaintiffs. 

An appeal was at once taken to the supreme 
court by the anti-suffragists. For them ap- 
peared one of the leading corporation attorneys 
of the state, who argued to the supreme court, 
which convened a few days before the election 
that under the Constitution the referendum 
must be submitted at the 1918 election or not 
at all, and also contended that if it were not 
so submitted the law remained forever sus- 
pended. The court refused to consider the ap- 
peal, holding that it had no jurisdiction since 
the lower court had not finally disposed of the 
case, having issued only temporary injunction. 
Thus the referendum petition was kept off the 
ballot at the November, 1918, election. 

Later the supreme court handed down a for- 
mal opinion in which it is said that pending an 
action seeking an injunction to prevent the sub- 
mission of a referendum proposition to the 
voters because of insufficiency of the petition 
and in which a temporary injunction was is- 
sued, the proposition should not be submitted 
and to that extent the Constitution is directory, 
not mandatory. It held further that in such 
cases the election, if not permanently enjoined, 
should be placed at a regular election there- 
after. It also reiterated that it has no juris- 
diction because no final order had been issued 


in the lower court. 


LL during the proceedings the suffragists 

had the cordial support of the greater 
part of the press of the state, several prominent 
editors giving valuable assistance in giving full 
publicity to the frauds and perjuries committed. 
The direction of the case was in the hands of 
Mrs. Edna M. Barkley, state president, who 
had been legis- 
lative attention that resulted in the passage of 


tireless in securing the 


the law itself. Besides the able assistance of 
Mrs. Sumney, and Mrs. Richardson, who de- 
voted days and nights to their self-imposed task 
of running down the fraud in Omaha, the asso- 
ciation had valuable and indispensable aid from 
such workers as Mrs. Katherine McGerr of 
Falls City, Mrs. Effie Lee of McCook, Mrs. 
Charles Deitrich of Hastings, Mary Smith- 
Hayward of Chadron, Mrs. B. J. Sasek of Wil- 
bur, and a long list of association workers in 
C. A. 
the attorney in active charge of 


the various counties (see list, page 764). 
Sorenson, 
gathering most of the evidence and presenting 
it to the referee, performed services of the 
most far-reaching importance. Elmer E. 
Thomas, T. J. Doyle of Lincoln, and Francis 
(Continued on page 764) 




















To many women it is a pleasure to 
transact their banking business at a 
place where woman’s banking problems 
are appreciated and understood. 


Miss V. D. H. Furman, in charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be glad 
to talk with you. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 





COMPANY 





358 FirFtH AVENUE 
We are sometimes called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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Ready to Wear 


White from $4.50 
Colored from $4.00 


Also Made to Order 


Send for catalog B. M. 


AUTHORIZED 


SERVICE GARMENTS 
and 
AUXILIARY ATTIRE 


NURSES’ OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 
425 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Thirty-eighth Street) 





NEW YORK 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 
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ovgtout New York Cry, see telep!cne ¢ 
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A. Brogan of Omaha, leading members of the 
bar, responded to every call, Elmer Thomas 
presenting the evidence in Douglas country, 
and doing a considerable part of the trial work, 
and the two latter presenting the case in district 
and supreme court, where it finally won so far 
as the 1918 election was concerned. 

Not the least of the services performed by 
the women of Nebraska in courageously attack- 
ing the fraud attempted and in going through 
with the case to the end was the fact that it 
will result, at the coming legislative session, in 
such amendments to the initiative and referen- 
dum law as will make impossible, as far as can 
be done, any such frauds in the future and 
warn corrupt individuals from trying thus to 
pervert the law. It was the first time a referen- 
dum petition had been attacked, and will com- 
pel those who may file such petitions in the 
future to buttress them thoroughly against at- 
tack; or, in other words, stop the filing of 
referendum petitions that are fraudulent and 
perjured in character. 


Men and women who assisted in un- 
earthing fraud and forgery in the secur- 
ing of signatures to the woman suffrage 
referendum petition: . 


Mrs. E. C. Hariley, Lincoln; Mrs. Charles E. 
Dietrich, Hastings; Mr. O. A. Williams, Neligh; 
Mrs. W. L. McAllister, Neligh; Mrs. A. F. 
Garten, Albion; Mr. Lloyd Thomas, Alliance ; 
Mrs. G. M. Ackerman, Ainsworth; Mr. Peter 
O’Brien, Kearney; Mr. M. A. Hostetler, Shel- 
ton; Mrs. R. C. Roper, David City; Mrs. Glen 
A. Bryant, David City; Mrs. Jessie Todd, 
Union, Neb.; Mrs. W. A. Robertson, Platts- 
mouth; Miss Grace P, Hedglin, Hartington; 
Mrs. C. H. Rockwell, Valentine; Mr. C. W. 
Hornaday, Sidney; Mrs. C. M. Brown, Sutton; 
Mrs. Margaret Orr, Clay Center; Mrs. Ewing, 
Fairfield; Mr. Jerry Janecek, Schuyler; Mrs. 
Anna A. Wells, Schuyler; Mrs. H. F. Sass, R, F. 
D. No. 4, West Point; Mrn, W. T. S. Neligh, 
West Point; Mr. Martin Maloney, South Sioux 
City; Mrs F. H. Jerome, South Sioux City; Mrs. 
Mary Smith-llayward, Chadron; Mrs. E. G. 
Shamp, Chadron; Mrs. Mary Diehl, Crawford; 
Mrs. R. L. Pierce, Hemmingford; Mrs. Emma 
Stoehr, Rushville; Hon. H. P. Shumway, Wake- 
field; Hon. John E. Jacobson, Lexington; Mr. 
Davis, Homer; W. R. Clements, Fremont; 
Mrs. J. F. Hanson, Fremont; Mrs. E. Ander- 
son, Fremont; Mrs. A. 1. Holland, Fremont; 
Mrs. J. E. Daly, Fremont; Mrs. Mary Steyer, 
Exeter; Mr. Charles C. Smith, Exeter; Mr. 
Adam McMullen, Wymore; Mrs. Emma 
Grunkemeyer, Burwell; Mr. H. A. Edwards, 
Grand Island; Mrs. Lawrence Donald, Grand 
Island; Mr. William Suhr, Grand Island; 
Sarah Faith, Aurora; Mrs. Mae Burch, O’Neill; 
Mr, Fred Olsen, Farwell; Mr. J. C. Soren- 
son, Boelus; Mr. T. N. Bennitt, St. Paul; 


Mrs. E. R. Bee, Fairbruy; Mrs. Maud 


E. Bell, Tecumseh; Mrs. Lena M, Robb, 
Minden; Mrs. L. S. Needham, Norfolk; Mr. 
Elson H. Brewer, Meadow Grove; Mrs. Auna 
E. Paulsen, Genoa; Mrs. Lottie E. Luce, Fuller- 
ton; Mrs. Anna Kovanda, Table Rock; Mrs. 
D. J. Fink, Holdredge; Mrs. H. C. Collett, 
Holdredge; Mrs. Lance Hooper, Holdredge; 
Mrs. John Dahlstet, Holdredge; Mrs. M. F. 
Fleming, Woodville; Mrs. Henry Ragatz, Jr., 
Columbus; Mrs. C. D. French, Columbus; Mrs. 
Ella Lee, McCook; Amy Bosworth, McCook; 
Mrs. L. C. Church, McCook; Mrs. P. T. Mc- 
Garr, Falls City; Mr. H. D. Curtis, Bassett; 
Mrs. B. J. Vasak, Wilbur; Mrs. Emma 
McDonald, Wahoo; Mrs. H. H. Steward, 
Gordon; Mrs Vivian Norman Barto, Gor- 
don; Mrs. Effie Jameson, Gordon; Mrs. 
Nellie Gardner, Rushville; Mrs. Isabelle Bul, 
Rushville; Mrs. A. S. Main, Loup City; Mr. 
Lamont L. Stephens, Loup City; Mrs. L. V. 
Solcumb, Loup City; Mrs. Effie M. Cooper, 
Loup City; Mrs. Bertha S. Waite, Loup City; 
Mrs. John P. Leininger, Loup City; Mr. Horace 
M. Davis, Ord; Mrs. J. P. Jensen, Blair; Miss 
Grace Ballard, Blair; Mrs. A. A. Wollert, 
Wayne; Mrs. James Brittain, Wayne; Char- 
lotte M. White, Wayne; Mrs. B. A. Helt, 
Wayne; Mrs. Lula K. Boyce, Wayne; Mrs. 
F. P. Van Wickle, York; Effie E. Detrich, 
York; Mrs. A. E. Mead, York. 


ia the antis are wise this will end what for 


them has been a costly lesson. They can 


WHO 
and , 
WHAT 
WERE 
BACK 
of the 
OPPOSITION 
in 


NEBRASKA? 
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appeal to the Supreme Court, but they are not 
likely to do so in view of the revelations of the 
very thin ice on which they have been skating. 
Undoubtedly they have learned something new 
to them of the inviolability of referendum peti- 
tions by now. 

“A regrettable incident of the investigation,” 
says Mrs. Sumney, “was the light regard in 
which our opponents held the petition. It 
seemed to appeal to them as a mere scrap of 
paper.” 

Nobody objects to a referendum to the peo- 
ple when the conditions of a referendum are 
honestly complied with. But the stress is and 
must be on the “honestly.” When a legislative 
act goes back to the people, it must be because 
the people, not special interests, hiding behind 
women’s skirts, using and deluding women, de- 
mand the referendum. 

The evidence is in. The judicial decision as 
to the fraud is rendered. 

We are asked to believe that the women 
antis were not back of the fraud perpetrated 


We are trying to believe it. 


M EANTIME, who and what were back 
of it? 


label of German-American brewers, a state in 


In a state which bears the political 


which the German-American Alliance has openly 
opposed woman suffrage, who and what were 
back of this intensive effort to rob women in 
broad daylight of the little mess of pottage the 


Legislature had bestowed? 
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BACKBONE! 
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Men’s Side “ Piffle ”’ 
To THE EpiItoR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


HE men’s side of the Cleveland woman 
a. conductor’s case is—Piffle. Introducto- 
rily you remark: “Organized laboring men have 
one very strong argument ... when they take 
a stand in opposition to the employment of 
women in some line of industry. It is that 
capital is but exploiting unorganized women 
at the expense of the organized men.” 
Wherein lies the strength of this man-logic 
argument when one knows that all organized 
men and women—were once unorganized, and 
that to defeat the employers’ nefarious plan 
it is but necessary to ask the unorganized 
women to join the existing organization? Aye, 
but there’s the rub! Organized men may not 
be “ devoid of love for women,” yet they’re very 
shy, to say the least, in asking them to share 
the benefits of their own organizations. 
Secretary Reeves’s letter is illuminating, in 
ways he never intended it to be. One could 
sympathize with his—and the men’s—attitude 
toward the company’s giving the women “ special 
privileges in employment, which could not be 
done without imposing added burdens upon the 
motormen, as well as interfering with the 
if the remedy—in- 


’ 


seniority rights of the men,’ 
duction of these women into the union’s rights 
and privileges—were not so patent. Said atti- 
tude is a strong argument, however, against 
laws making women’s working conditions differ 
from those of men, for the existence of such 
laws would render impossible the reception into 
men’s unions of women doing the same kind 
of work. 

Mr. Reeves’s reasons for believing the work 
unsuitable for a woman are naive. Gymnasiums 
have “rocking horses” to produce the very 
jarring motion he says is injurious to women 
conductors, and all their own evidence points 
to improvement in health of the women so 
engaged, at least in New York. 

After stating that his organization controlled 
the wage paid, Mr. Reeves says: “To say that 
the women were getting the same pay as men 
is absurd when it is understood that if the 
men had permitted, women would have worked 
for less.” O Logic, erstwhile sole property of 
my sex, why desert Mr. Reeves in his hour of 
need—to prove a false position? 

As to the dignity of the occupation, men and 
women together can uphold anything (even on 
a jarring car platform) more steadfastly than 
can either sex unaided. 


New York. James J. McC rave. 
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Enjoys A. S. B. 


To THE EpiITor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


READ the Woman Citizen with great 
I satisfaction and increasing interest every 
week, and enjoy especially the page which is 
filled with the articles from the pen of Alice 
Stone Blackwell. As I read the sketch of her 
gifted mother’s life and efforts for the cause 
of woman as shown in the Woman’s Journal 
established by Lucy Stone and Henry B. Black- 
well, I could not but hope that some day the 
appreciative and gifted daughter would prepare 
a volume containing the record of her mother’s 
life and work, and adding some of her letters 
and lectures in regard to woman suffrage. 
What a valuable book it would be! 

I can hardly help wishing that dear Lucy 
Stone could have lived to cast her vote for the 
New York governor, which it was my privilege 
and pleasure to do (as well as my duty) when 
our state was blest with the right of woman 
suffrage. In my ninetieth year my grand- 
daughter and I went to the polls, together and 
cast our first votes. “Let us thank God and 
take courage!” 

At the suggestion of my gifted and dear 
friend, Mme. Carlo Poliféme (president of Le 
Lyceum) I wrote a few verses in reference to 
“Joan of Arc,” and Mme. Poliféme kindly 
consents to my request that they be offered to 
the editor of the Woman Citizen.* 

May they help to inspire the women who may 
read them with a spirit of consecration and 
effort in behalf of everything which may help 
the cause of woman suffrage, and thus the 
good humanity! With best wishes for the 
sweep of the Woman Citizen. 

PHEBE HANAFORD. 


Basom, N. Y. 
Minimum Wage 
HE minimum wage board of the District 
ii of Columbia has just made a report in 
which it declares that a minimum wage of $16 
a week is required for women and girl workers 
of Washington who support themselves. This 
finding is based upon a survey made in 1916 for 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and includes only those increases in the cost of 
living where the percentages are known. It 
does not include the increased railroad fare 
and other increases in the cost of candy, laun- 
dry and other items. 
The board has divided the $16 wage as fol- 
Board and room, $9; clothing, $3.85; 
The shortage of labor 


lows: 
other expenses, $3.15. 





*[See next issue.—Ep.] 
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Me 


Are you SELF SUPPORTING? 
Why not provide for a 


PERMANENT LIFE INCOME 
of $50 or $100 per month 
Particulars by addressing 
MISS LEWIS 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 4687 
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United States 


UR Country, ’tis of Thee, 
QO Sweet land of equality, 
Of thee we hope. 
We hope for Full Suffrage days 
No more of the Senate’s delays, 
No more of devious ways 
To thwart our cause. 


Our Country, ’tis of Thee, 

Great land of democracy, 
To thee we pray. 

We pray that we may find 

Patriots who will ever grind 

Till Senators with one mind 
Shall make us free. 


Our Country, ’tis of Thee, 
Love, life and liberty, 
For thee we work. 
We will work till daylight breaks, 
Till right our land o’ertakes; 
We will work for our children’s sakes 


Till justice rules. 


Our Country, ’tis of Thee, 
We stand for unity 

In humanity’s cause. 
We will hope and work and pray 
That soon may come that gladsome day 
When men to women will say 

Your cause is just. 

BertHA DuppcLer Bavr. 
Chicago. 
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JUST TRY THEM, :THAT’S ALL 
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WINGENDORFF Seztretsrins, Tey 222 
are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 











during the period of the war compelled many 
industries to increase the wages of their women 
workers, but in some instances, it is said, trades 
requiring skilled workers have a maximum 
wage of $12 a week for their women workers. 
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? ducational* 


un r When a Fellow Found a Fri end 


The New School for Social Research | I.» swt. 


the puzzle, who, after a hard day’s work, 
offers lectures on pressing problems of modern life with opportunity for their prac- 
tical investigation. Its object is to prepare students who show promise of becoming 
high class journalists, original teachers, public administrators, or capacity for dealing 


cared for neither food nor sleep 2nd whose 





whole bearing suggested to the Captain a 


“rendezvous with death” unhappily delayed. 





auditors may register for lectures. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


METCALF and W. E. MOSHER. 


HIV AMATL 


with problems of labor, industry and government. 


Those who desire to be merely 


The school will open with an enlarged staff and full program in October, 1919 
Meantime it offers 


PRELIMINARY LECTURES 
from Monday, February 10th, to Friday, May 2d 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
EMILY JAMES PUTNAM 
HAROLD J. LASKI 
WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 
FREDERICK W. ELLIS 


Also lectures by CHARLES A. BEARD, at the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, with courses and field work in Employment Administration 
and Industrial Relations by ROBERT W. BRUERE, ORDWAY TEAD, H. C. 


Address all applications and inquiries to the 


Executive Secretary, EMMA PETERS SMITH, 
465 West 23d Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 6636 
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47 West 72d Street 


TUITION IN AESTHETIC, INTERPRETIVE 
D URYEA AND MODERN SOCIAL DANCING 





NE W Y OR K _ Two Private Ballrooms for rental for exclusive Social Functions 








NEW YORKH COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC un 

U 128-130 East 58th St., N. Y. C. ) 
A High School of Music for earnest students; “ly 

all branches taught by eminent instructors ¢ 
from beginning to highest perfection. Instruc- “ly 
tion individual. All class instruction in Har- {, 
mony, etc., and attendance on Lectures and «\y 
Concerts free to students. Piano Dept., Aug. f 
Fraemecke, Dean; Vocal Dept.,- Carl Hein; « 
‘Theory, Rubin Goldmark; Public School Music, f)! 


Dr. Frank R. Rix. “ly 
Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue { 


px: Institute 
2107 S Street, N. 4 


Washington, D.C. 








A Boarding and 
Day School for Giris 


High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
[wo Years of College Work. 8S Courses: 
The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing, 
3usiness and Secretarial Lay | ——-_ 4 
ten. Normal Training, Domestic Science, Par- 
lememae Law. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., President, 
Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 

and “The Heart of Blackstone” 

















MERAS’ STERN SCHOOL 


LANGUAGES 


961 Madson Ave Rhinelander 3287 | 








Is There Room at the Top? 
See Page 767. 
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Makes Plea for Suffrage 


N his address before the annual meeting of 
I the Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des 
Moines recently A. M. Devoe, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, included a plea 
for woman suffrage in his recommendations 


for the welfare of the women of the state. 


Hun and Hen 


(As SEEN From GEorcIA) 


"HEN Hun-minded men and hen-minded 
women 


Agree and coalesce, 
High-minded men and free-minded women 
Must linger in duress. 


But, when Hun-minded men and hen-minded 
women 
Are set at nil and nought, 
Then high-minded men and free-minded women 
Will win where they have fought! 
A. H.-G. 


Columbus, Ga. 


One needed help with a man like Pietro and 
much enlightenment and the Captain did’t hesi- 
tate to seek it where he had found it before. 
Pietro was taken to the Y. W. C. A. Hostess 
House and lead up to a desk behind which sat 
an Association foreign-worker,—an Italian like 
himself. She did the rest. 
hour she had tis unhappy story and had set in 


In less than an 


motion the forces that would make him happy. 
As she explained to the Captain later, Pietro 
was the most miserable man in camp for the 
most ancient of reasons: his wife was sick 
and had no money and he didn’t know that 
there was any heip at all or if there was, how 
to get it to her. All that Pietro was sure of 
was the long arm of the draft, which had 
reached out for him and whisked him away 
to war. 

A few days later the Italian sat on the edge 
of a chair at the Hostess House, an eager 
smile reaching from ear to ear, and he listened 
to his countrywoman explain away his troubles. 
In the future his wife was to receive his al- 
lotment regularly from Uncle Sam, the Red 
Cross would see that her health was looked 
after and, with the aid of a worker from the 
would write him 


International Institute, she 


many letters. The Captain’s puzzle was 
solved, Pietro’s happiness was safe and Uncle 
Sam’s first line of defense was strengthened 
in another link. 

Woman’s place is in the home? Not at all 
—she does it up in a neat little package and 
That's 


why she makes a good citizen and can help 


takes it with her wherever che goes. 


make men better ores. 


Opens Door to Women 
HE University of Pennsylvania, ‘for the 
first time in its history, will open its 
doors te vomen physicians who will act as 
internes. T'wo women students who will grad- 
uate in June have been chosen for internes. 


a the last election Ohio lost sight of its 
anti-suffragists and five of the successors 


This is said 


to put Ohio among the group of western and 


are in favor of the armendement. 


middlewestern states in favor of suffrage — 


The Leader, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Is There Room at the T P 
fw 
" ere at the Top: 
* Is there room at the top? ” 
lend 
Pietro It has been said often. 
work, : os . ‘i . 
; a It stands at the top of life’s pages for every aspiring youth to copy, like ‘“ honesty is the best 
os : . - . - 
a : : policy ” and “ a man is known by the company he keeps.’ 
a : 7 
layed, But is there room at the top for women? 
) and rhe ; 
_ There’s the rub! 
hesi- 
P. The Woman Citizen is starting on a quest to sift the validity of the frequent statement that women 
»stess are not to be found on the top of the ladder of achievement—economic, professional—but always 
‘a gracefully draped about its lowest rungs. It wants to know whether this statement will really work 
Tike out when put to the test. Some men, and some anti-suffrage women, have taken solid comfort in = 
prattling that women have picked few plums out of the Jack Horner pie of success. The IVoman 
ee Citizen has no quarrel with this point of view. 
et in 
PPY. Do women like to sit back and watch Jack pull out his plums and say “ What a good 
letro b 9” 
oy am I? 
the y 
sick Do women have heart-failure when:they reach altitudes? 
that , . — , 
bail If sub-mortal or super-mortal logic is behind their willingness to keep away from the top, let’s by 
; patient research find it out. 
© 
had Are women smiling up their sleeves all this while, having some divine knowledge of their own about 
what they want to do? 
way : : : = . 

Victor Hugo said that human beings confound the rays of the stars in the heaven with “the rays 
' that a duck’s foot makes in the mud ”—and that they call the latter success. Given a special know- 
= ingness on woman’s part as between stars and ducks feet, will our answer establish that woman 
ger brings into the work world her own way of valuing place and that what men know as the top she 
ned recognizes as only a sort of half way station? 
les. Are we going to get tangled up in some mazy conflict between psychic values and material values? 
- Or is there just a straight plain answer for women as for men on the level of the ordinary busi- 
ted ness or professional success and the way to make it? 
<ed 
the 
a We want to know. 
as You want to know. 
cle 

9 
ed Let’s go after the answer. 

There are several preconceived opinions which are not to be carried as excess baggage on this 
all quest for information—among them such stale notions as that “any woman could excel any man 
nd if she only had half a chance” and that there is a conspiracy to prevent her from getting even that 
t's half. Men may be head hunters who shoot down every woman whose annual salary rises 
Ip above the first four figures. Perhaps so, perhaps not. Perhaps the comfort of having their own 

daughters and sisters “ get along” in the world may give some men enough economic relief to make 

up for any little nips of jealousy over the lost prestige of men as the successful sex. 
Perhaps and perhaps! What’s the truth? 
1¢ ” , , a ' ; al 
e The Woman Citizen will mount no Rosinante and will tilt with no windmills. It is going to run a 
, modest self-starting flivver on a quest of its own. It has no desire to chase reluctant womanhood 
“ up a ladder of fame or—up a tree. If women like to sit on the ground and watch the procession 
|- mount above them, there is doubtless a deep-seated reason for it. Let’s try to find it. 

At any rate the Woman Citizen’s car will be off shortly on an adventurous excursion to find out 

whether room at the top includes women—and if not, why not. 

s 

5 Come along with us. 

d 

; SEE FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN. 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 








‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’*—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 








“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 





Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


Look It Up in Nelson’s”’ 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
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